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out the will of God. He is a man who lives in God and
in whom God shows Himself. Your Stoical wise man can
never have the feeling -of self-forgetting love, devotion,
joy and exaltation of spirit which the Yogin has, who
always lives in the presence of God and does His work.
Similarly, the Gita is not merely a gospel of social
service or humanitarian work. The ideal Yogin that it
describes is not a man who puts mankind in place of
God. He does not worship society, he worships God.
He is a servant of God before he becomes a servant of
man. To him divine service comes first, and social
service next. With him work for humanity is only a
mark or manifestation of that abounding life which
comes to one who has entered the kingdom of Spirit.
Social service which is divorced from spirituality is only
an artificial flower which has neither life nor fragrance.
The Gita, no doubt, in a famous phrase insists on the
importance of work for the good of the world. But it
insists much more on finding God who is the source of
all goodness.
Nor, again, is it correct to say that the Gita is opposed
to the ancient ideal of Sannyasa or renunciation. There
can be no religion without renunciation. One cannot be
both a man of God and a man of the world. What the
Gita says is that an informal Sannyasa should be practised
in active life before one is fit for formal Sannyasa. The
spirit of Sannyasa should pervade all the activities of a
man whether he is a student or a householder or a recluse.
We should learn to live in the world without becoming
worldly, as a lotus leaf lives in water without becoming
wet. Our senses should learn to move freely amidst
sense objects without feeling attraction or repulsion, and